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The Story of Casualty Insurance 


by J. DEWEY DORSETT 


@ In direct, down-to-earth language, 
J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives, recently addressed a group of 
business men on casualty insurance. 
What he had to say should be known by 
every thinking American. It is not usually 
the practice of THE JouRNAL to reprint 
speeches, but Mr. Dorsett’s description of 
casualty insurance fundamentals merits 
repetition — not only by THe JouRNAL, 
but by casualty insurance men to people 
of their communities. “The Story of 
Casualty Insurance” is recommended as 
@ pattern for your own personal public 
relations program. — Ep. 


* * 





OU ARE MOSTLY BUSINESS men 
gathered here, and I want to 
tell you something of one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the 
history of American enterprise. 
The story of this business, strange 
as it seems, is largely unknown to 
the public. But I believe you will 
confirm my opinion that it should 
be known. 

Let me say, first of all, that I 
find it extremely refreshing to ad- 
dress such a group as this, com- 
prised largely of men who are not 
in the business of insurance. Any- 
one inquisitive enough to scan the 
insurance press will note at a 
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glance that a great many speeches 
are made in the insurance busi- 
ness. Very often they are good 
speeches. But they are made too 
often within our own ranks and not 
often enough outside our own ranks. 
And that is just one reason why 
most people not connected di- 
rectly with the insurance business 
regard it as an esoteric sort of 
enterprise that works in strange 
and mysterious ways its wonders to 
perform. We know that the public 
understands very little about the 
place of insurance in the American 
economy. 


DIFFICULT AND COMPLEX 


Actually, it is true that insur- 
ance is more difficult and complex 
to understand as a business than 
many other industries. It is diffi- 
cult to understand for two princi- 
pal reasons. The first reason is that 
insurance is an invisible industry. 
Very little imagination is required 
to dramatize a tank or an auto- 
mobile. Telephone companies are 
said to have done a good job of 
public relations, but then tele- 
phones are in constant daily use 
by the public. An insurance policy 
is something the average American 
stores away in his desk. He forgets 
it until the time comes to collect a 
claim or — as is more often the 
case — pay another premium. 

The second reason why insur- 
ance is little understood and even 
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misunderstood is found in the 
structure of the business itself. 
There are literally dozens of dif- 
ferent lines available. These lines 
are underwritten by different 


types of companies. The automo- 
bile, the steel, the construction in- 
dustries can tell their respective 





J. DEWEY DORSETT 
. « the public is paramount 


stories as a whole. Our story is 
very hard to tell as a whole, be- 
cause it is divided into many 
parts. 

One of the most important of 
these parts is casualty insurance. 
It is a part of insurance, inci- 
dentally, that is constantly grow- 
ing more important. In your own 
mind, ask yourself this question: 
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Just what is casualty insurance? 
Now if the answer doesn’t happen 
to be on the tip of your tongue, 
don’t consider yourself an unin- 
formed person. I have asked many 
well-informed people — journal- 
ists, business men, scholars — to 
define the meaning of casualty 
insurance. I have received many 
answers, seldom the same and sel- 
dom entirely correct. 


Wuat CasuA.ty INsuRANCE Is 


Life, fire and marine insurance 
are definable by their very names. 
The word “casualty,” on the other 
hand, is most often thought of in 
terms of casualties on battlefronts 
and accidents. When applied to 
insurance it is a puzzling word 
because it is not adequately de- 
scriptive. Briefly, casualty insur- 
ance comprises all forms except 
life, fire and marine. I won’t take 
time to list all lines available under 
the term. But you get an idea of 
the scope of the business with the 
realization that the casualty lines 
include automobile insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, acci- 
dent and health insurance, plate 
glass, boiler and machinery insur- 
ance, burglary and theft, and lia- 
bility for personal injury and prop- 
erty damage. 

Casualty insurance is a product 
mostly of the machine age. Giant 
industries mushroomed into being 
during this century. They re- 
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quired many forms of protection 
against unpredictable hazards. In- 
juries to workmen on the job. 
Breakage of plate glass. Steam 
boiler explosions. All sorts of lia- 
bilities were possible which de- 
manded insurance protection. 
Otherwise, the financial shock 
might bowl the business over, with 
the result that stockholders would 
lose their investment, workers 
would lose their jobs and manage- 
ment would have wasted its time 
and services. Casualty insurance 
answered industry’s demand for 
protection against these hazards. 


Keeps Pace WitTH PRoGREsS 


The combustion engine was de- 
veloped and improved. A vast 
network of highways was con- 
structed. Thirty million motor ve- 
hicles traveled our streets and 
highways, and accidents were fre- 
quent. The motorist wanted pro- 
tection against the hazard of lia- 
bility for damage he might cause 
to others and protection against 
the hazard of financial loss be- 
cause of injury to himself or his 
automobile. Casualty insurance 
provides that essential protection. 
As America grew, as industries 
expanded, transportation devel- 
oped and cities became larger, so 
did casualty insurance keep apace 
with this tempo of progress, aiding 
it and giving it stability and 
security. 
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Contracts on Alcan Highway are protected by casualty insurance. 


War ErFrort AIDED 


It is not a fact commonly known, 
but that note of stability and se- 
curity has been interjected into the 
war effort by the insurance busi- 
ness. Billions of dollars of very se- 
cret projects have been insured 
against all types of hazards. Among 
these projects are powder plants 
and other types of manufacture of 
a highly hazardous nature. 

Perhaps you remember reading 
about the Alcan Highway, built at 
great risk and hardship by Amer- 


ican and Canadian contractors in 
cooperation with Army engineers. 
The Alcan Highway is the lifeline 
between the United States and 
our strategic bases in Alaska and 
the Aleutians. Contractors on this 
job would never have hazarded the 
risk of taking their construction 
crews into this perilous country of 
sub-zero temperatures, of swamps 
and insects, without the necessary 
protection of insurance. 

You all know of the bases that 
American contractors have built 
abroad, bases in China, New- 
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foundland, Ireland, South Amer- 
ica, Iran, wherever American 
fighting men and planes and ships 
have had to go. But the public 
as a whole is not aware of the es- 
sential services of insurance com- 
panies in insuring the construction 
of these bases, some of which were 
so secret that the companies did 
not even know their locations. 
With the contractors and their 
crews went insurance safety engi- 
neers, insurance inspectors, claims 
men and adjusters. They shared in 
their hardships and in their tri- 
umphs over a perverse and peril- 
ous nature, in the heat of the 
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Casualty insurance forwards vigorous campaign to curtail highway accidents 





5 
tropics and the cold of the arctic. 

The fact of the matter is that 
most of the contractors assigned to 
the construction of bases abroad 
— and no one can blame them — 
would absolutely have refused to 
contract for the projects without 
the protection of insurance. A 
plague, a conflagration, a hurri- 
cane or any big catastrophe would 
have completely wiped them out. 
So arrangements were made at 
great risk by American insurance 
companies to provide these con- 
tractors with the protection that 
was so essential. 

Fifty years ago less than fifteen 














million dollars in premiums were 
written by the casualty companies. 
An illustration of the growth of the 
business is found in the fact that 
in 1943 more than one billion six 
hundred million dollars in pre- 
miums were written. 


WHERE THE Money GOES 


Now what happens to all this 
money? A common belief is that 
the companies are “‘cleaning up.” 
A man told me recently that King 
Midas must have been a piker 
compared to a casualty company. 
Well, we can get the facts straight 
in just a few words. Some of this 
income is used for sales and operat- 
ing expenses, necessary in any 
business. Some is paid in taxes to 
the government, true of almost any 
money expended. A great deal is 
paid in claims. Some is laid aside 
in policyholders’ reserves to pro- 
tect future claims. This is essential 
to the stability of the company 
and is required by law. And, then, 
the smallest percentage of all by 
far is distributed in the form of 
profits to stockholders. 

The leaders in the casualty in- 
surance business recognize the 
fact that the public interest is par- 
amount. They know that a busi- 
ness can no longer survive that is 
interested only in its own gain. 
They are very much aware that 
the business must also profit the 
public — that the public expects 
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the greatest possible service for the 
lowest possible price. In its es- 
sence that is the meaning of pri- 
vate and competitive enterprise 
as it has found expression in the 
America of today. 


PRroFITs IN INSURANCE 


In this connection, there are 
many who maintain that the public 
is opposed to profits in insur- 
ance. That erroneous belief is con- 
tradicted by a public opinion sur- 
vey undertaken some months ago. 
Perhaps you will be interested to 
hear a few figures resulting from 
the survey. Over 98 per cent of 
those questioned believed that in- 
surance companies are entitled to 
a profit. But what was surprising 
was the amount of profit the pub- 
lic considered permissible. A profit 
of 10 per cent was considered per- 
fectly fair and reasonable. Of 
course, profits for insurance com- 
panies run considerably below 10 
per cent. A substantial number of 
the people interviewed thought 
that insurance companies should 
be allowed profits ranging from 20 
to 50 per cent. These figures should 
convince the hardest die-hard 
that the American people believe 
in the profit system. 

The survey also disclosed a sur- 
prising lack of public knowledge 
about the insurance business. 
Many people did not know the 
names of the companies in which 
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they were insured. Most people 
didn’t know whether insurance 
rates had decreased, increased or 
remained steady. For your infor- 
mation, rates for most casualty 
lines have decreased considerably 
in recent years. One example is an 
average decrease of 20 per cent in 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance since 1935. 


SHOULD Be BETTER UNDERSTOOD 


I believe that a business as im- 
portant to our nation’s economy, 
welfare and progress as casualty 
insurance should be much better 
understood on the part of the pub- 
lic. This war, for example, has 
made us all dig deep into our pock- 
etbooks. Capital stock casualty 
companies have done their share 
in helping to meet this astronomi- 
cal expense, paying during 1943 to 
the federal government a tax bill 
close to eighty million dollars. All 
casualty companies, including mu- 
tual as well as stock companies, 
paid over ninety-one million dol- 
lars in taxes during 1943. 

The nation’s employment prob- 
lem from the standpoint of provid- 
ing jobs is not so important at this 
time when there is a short labor 
market. In peacetime the problem 
is vitally important. Insurance 


contributes a good share to the 
nation’s well-being in this respect, 
providing jobs for more than half a 
million Americans. It is difficult to 
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determine just what percentage of 
employment casualty insurance 
affords, but the figure is substan- 
tial and always increasing. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Accident prevention is one of 
the most important of all contribu- 
tions by capital stock casualty 
companies to the public welfare. 
The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, for example, 
supports under its roof a special 
accident-prevention division called 
the National Conservation Bureau. 
Its work is widely known among 
safety authorities, and sometimes 
the bureau is not associated with 
its insurance sponsors. But casu- 
alty companies foot the bill, and 
results can be measured in a 
vastly decreased rate of accidents 
in factories, in the home and until 
recently on our highways. We are 
now forwarding a vigorous cam- 
paign in cooperation with other 
safety organizations to bring down 
the rate of highway accidents. 


THe CLaAtims BuREAU 


Another activity of capital stock 
casualty companies which is per- 
formed through the Association is 
represented by the work of our 
Claims Bureau. Casualty com- 
panies have stated and restated 
their principles in regard to pay- 
ment of claims many, many times. 
In brief, those principles are to in- 











vestigate the facts of the claims 
promptly and efficiently, and 
where the claim is found to be jus- 
tified, as it is in the great majority 
of cases, to pay the claim immedi- 
ately. However, it is to the direct 
interest of both policyholders and 
companies to detect fraudulent 
claims and to bring would-be 
swindlers to justice. Insurance 
rates, as you know, are based on 
experience, and when costs go up 
then necessarily premium rates in- 
crease. So the swindler who gets 
away with it not only defrauds the 
company but in the long run also 
defrauds its policyholders. 

Claims investigators are as un- 
relenting as the F.B.I. in tracking 
down frauds. As a matter of fact, 
our Claims Bureau investigators 
are comprised largely of former 
F.B.I. men. One typical case was a 
man by the original name of John 
Thomas Hill. I say “original 
name” because he used many 
aliases. This gentleman traveled 
the country over, pretending in- 
juries as a result of falling from 
busses, elevator and other types of 
public-building accidents, as well 
as injuries on the jobs he held. Be- 
cause he would remain in a single 
location for only a short time, he 
was difficult to detect. But finally 
the pattern of his misdeeds came 
to light through the logic of sci- 
ence. He was discovered through a 
system which we call the Central 
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Index Bureau. The long and in- 
fallible hand of justice reached out 
to grab him, and no longer will he 
prey on companies and their 
policyholders. 

Any way you want to measure 
the contribution of casualty insur- 
ance to the national economy and 
the public interest, I believe we 
compare favorably with any other 
business or industry. Our services 
have consistently broadened and 
improved. Our rates in many lines 
have declined. In other words, we 
have always met the never-ending 
test of efficiency. No business will 
long survive in America unless it 
meets that unrelenting test. No 
business should survive unless it 
meets that test. Our progress as a 
people and a nation depends on 
constant development, stimulated 
by the spur of competition. 


HERE TO STAY 


Casualty insurance under pri- 
vate enterprise is here to stay. It is 
here not only to stay, but to con- 
tinue its upward spiral of progress 
and growth. We have demon- 
strated our integrity and worth as 
a private enterprise institution. 
Those qualities we will continue to 
demonstrate to the fullest and best 
of our ability. We have met and 
we have surmounted many ob- 
stacles and challenges in the proc- 
ess of our rapid expansion. It is 
true that we have made some 
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mistakes. They have been horiest 
mistakes, all told, and once we 
recognized them, immediate meas- 
ures were taken to prevent their 
recurrence. 

We have had our growing pains, 
and we still are a relatively young 
business. But casualty insurance is 
a healthy, strong institution, with 
all the vigor and the ambition of 
youth. We have made for ourself a 
deep and definite place. in the 
American economy of private en- 
terprise. We believe that our coun- 
try is on the threshold of a future 
more promising than ever before. 
In that future, casualty insurance 
will cooperate and share. 

It is an American characteristic 
to be interested in success stories. 


ee 
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We admire and applaud success in 
others and strive for success our- 
selves. We like such words as in- 
genuity and initiative, progress and 
prosperity. This American charac- 
ter is the motive force of the 
world’s most powerful war ma- 
chine and the world’s most pro- 
ductive peacetime nation. The 
business of casualty insurance fits 
into this typical American pattern 
of success. 

The business is successful be- 
cause of the determination and 
resourcefulness of the people it 
engages; because it fulfills an es- 
sential social and economic need, 
and because it has established its 
honesty and integrity and de- 
serves to be successful. 


To Men in the Armed Forces 


HE JOURNAL is proud to serve as a link to their former 

life for many thousands of ex-insurance men now 
serving in the fighting forces. Interested in their post-war 
careers as well as in winning the war with all possible speed, 
these men, often communicate with us from such far-flung 
spots as the Panama Canal Zone, the Southwest Pacific, 
the European front. If you are a member of the armed 
forces and a JOURNAL reader, we should like to hear from 
you. Tell us what type of articles you like to read, some- 
thing of your experiences, what kind of civilian life you are 
planning when victory is won. THE JouRNAL will find a 


special place for your letters on these pages. 








Center for Safety Education 
Trains Officers and Engineers 





tion, which is supported by the Association of Casualty 

and Surety Executives, at New York University during the 
present term, for the Army Air Forces, and ten for the Army 
Service Forces. Safety officers and engineers have been ap- 
pointed for all camps, posts, and stations in the Army Service 
Forces and for all air installations in the Army Air Forces. 

These supervisors are charged with responsibility for ground 
safety operations and accident and fire prevention at all posts 
and camps. Among the instructors that are being used to assist 
in the training of these supervisors are eight engineers represent- 
ing Association companies. 

The photograph, taken in Washington Square, New York 
City, shows 25 who are enrolled in these classes. 


N's CLASSES ARE scheduled at the Center for Safety Educa- 
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Safety engineers are needed 
now as never before. Safety is 
an essential part of industry 


What Makes a Safety Engineer 


by H. W. HEINRICH 


EVER BEFORE has there been 
N such widespread understand- 
ing of the need for accident pre- 
vention. The President of the 
United States, cabinet officers, in- 
dustrial executives, social clubs 
and organizations, trade associa- 
tions, chambers of commerce, and 
groups and individuals all over the 
country, decry the tragic loss of 
life, time and property caused by 
accidents. The Army and the Navy 
demand safety because accidents 
cause loss of production man-hours 
and hamper the war effort. Safety 
at last has won its rightful place as 
an essential part of industrial life. 

All of these developments turn 
the spotlight on the safety engi- 
neer. He is the man of the hour in 
many ways. Now, if ever, he 
should rise to his opportunities. 
The growing demand for safety 





engineers is exhausting the supply. 
Existing safety staffs are being 
depleted by the requirements of 
the present emergency. More qual- 
ified men are urgently needed and 
they can be obtained only by the 
education and training of men who 
have the basic qualifications. 

First — A primary qualification 
is the right spirit and attitude. 
The prospective safety engineer 
must believe in his work, know 
that it is worth while, be positive 
that improvement can be made 
and that he is the man to make it. 
He must have conviction and en- 
thusiasm as well as practical ability 
to get results. 

Second — He must have me- 
chanical engineering aptitude. This 
does not require necessarily that 
he be a graduate or fully experi- 
enced practical engineer. It means 
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that he must be practical, logical, 
and have a sense of proportion, 
and at least a mental, if not man- 
ual, familiarity with and knowl- 
edge of general physics and me- 
chanics. If he expects to be even 
reasonably successful, he will know 
without specific training in safety 
work that: 
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tion of obscure underlying acci- 
dent causes while neglecting op- 
portunities to strike directly at 

immediate or proximate causes. 
On the other hand he may be- 
come so busy with many scattered 
objectives that he loses sight alto- 
gether of the great value of sys- 
tematically 





(a) Knowl- 
edge of facts 
must precede 


corrective action. 
(b) A fact is 
something that 
can be proved 
or demonstrated. 
(c) Asin other 
work, best re- 
sults in safety 
are had when a 
long-range pro- 
gram is com- 
bined with a 
short-range at- 
tack on the im- 
mediate and H. W. 
more important 
objectives; and 
that, if one must 
be sacrificed, the immediate at- 
tack on the more important objec- 
tives is the one that must stay. 
Unless the prospective safety 
engineer has the capacity to under- 
stand this point he may be utterly 
confused by the complexities of 
safety engineering and may waste 
much of his effort on the correc- 
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. the safety engineer must 
believe in his work 


planned educa- 
tional work 

(d) The degree 
of a hazard is 
measured not 
only by its po- 
tential power to 
cause a serious 
injury, but also 
by the proba- 
bility that it will 
cause several mi- 
nor or major in- 
juries. In other 
words the de- 
gree of the haz- 
ard itself is di- 
rectly related to 
the exposure. As 
an example, a 
person without 
specific teaching or training in 
safety work, who is basically qual- 
ified as a safety engineer, will im- 
mediately recognize that a bucket 
of gasoline, used by a group of 
men to clean machine parts near 
the exhaust from a Diesel engine, is 
a much greater hazard than a 
dozen empty buckets left lying in 
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a little used and ill-lighted pas- 
sageway. 

(e) A given object is potentially 
more dangerous when in motion 
than when stationary. 

These ‘are merely a few of the 
many concepts that should be al- 
most second nature to a person 
who has a basic mechanical en- 
gineering aptitude for safety work. 

Third — He must have a prac- 
tical knowledge of human nature, 
of common likes and dislikes, atti- 
tudes and habits. 

Fourth — He must be able to 
express himself intelligibly both 
orally and on paper. 

Fifth — He must have analyti- 
cal ability and be’ able to draw 
conclusions and make decisions 
from observations, reports and oral 
descriptions. 

Sixth — He must be familiar 
with the mechanical operations 
and processes of the plant where he 
is to act as Safety Engineer. This 
is necessary in order that he may 
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offer suggestions that are wholly 
practical, and may discuss con- 
ditions intelligently with work- 
men and executives. 

Seventh — He must have con- 
fidence in his own ability, strength 
of character, reasonable force and 
considerable diplomacy. 

This list of qualifications does 
not include technical college train- 
ing, oratorical ability, nor expert 
knowledge of medicine, first aid 
or manufacturing processes. These 
things all are helpful, and of two 
men who are similarly qualified 
in all other respects the man who 
has the greater experience and 
training is the better choice. How- 
ever, it is the ability to do the job 
that counts no matter where or 
how this ability is acquired. 

Men who are basically quali- 
fied for safety engineering work 
are by no means ready to take 
over the job until they receive 
specific training in accident pre- 
vention. Safety engineering has 
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now become a recognized profes- 
sion. It is specialized work of the 
greatest importance not only in 
conserving life but in productive 
efficiency, and it is now guided 
by the knowledge of definitely 
established principles. Systematic 
training, therefore, is indicated. 
Perhaps the most radical and 
beneficial of all developments in 
safety is one that might well be 
overlooked in the ferment of the 
present emergency. That is the 
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fact that accident prevention is at 
last on a recognized educational 
plane. It is being taught in en- 
gineering colleges. Degrees may 
later be granted for proficiency. 
It has been admitted to the field of 
pedagogy. 

This means that teaching meth- 
ods will be improved, more suit- 
able texts will be provided, and 
more competent safety engineers 
will be trained for the most worthy 
and valued work of conservation. 
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“I really believe that your application “Me need any accident insurance? 
for bond will look much better if we Don’t make me laugh! Nobody around 
stop abbreviating your middle name.” here has ever had an accid . . . oops!” 
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‘We live down the block — that insurance story sounds very 
interesting !”? — Courtesy of Banker’s Life Company. 
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A good lawyer may not al- 
ways fight — but sometimes 
he can save you money 





Pu See My Lawyer! 


by ALEXANDER E. FOX 


OU ARE SOMEWHAT confused as 
you stare at the slip of paper 
and you hardly notice that the 
man who had delivered it to you 
is hastily retreating. The word 
SUMMONS forebodingly glares 
at you. “Ferdinand Skema,” it 
proclaims, is suing you for $3,000. 
Your confusion evaporates as 
you connect the seemingly innocu- 
ous incident of a few weeks ago 
with this legal paper. Now you’re 
angry — angry and defiant and 
for the first time in your life you 
need a lawyer. You reflect upon 
whom to choose. You know several 
— who doesn’t? But you need one 
worthy of your fast-developing 
*‘no-one-can-hold-me-up” spirit. 
Your first reflection spotlights 


Thornton Spouter, who became a 
member of your lodge about a 
year ago. “Boy, can he talk.” 
Your mind fondles the speech he 
made the other night. You recall 
how everyone. sat spellbound. 
With a mouthpiece like that, you 
should be able to win any case. 
But, his fees must be pretty high. 
He seems to be a very busy and 
highly successful lawyer. 


ELMER Passep By 


You leave him, somewhat re- 
gretfully, and pass to Elmer Jones. 
A nice sort of chap who was ini- 
tiated into the lodge with you, 
fifteen years ago. A hard worker. 
Always can be depended upon to 
do the tasks which other members 





shirked. Displays rather sound 
judgment on matters affecting the 
interests of the lodge. His fee will 
undoubtedly be small — well within 
your means. He looks pretty seedy 
and you guess that he doesn’t get 
much law business these days. Not 
much of a talker. Rather hesitat- 
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- settle. As much as you like Elmer, 


you’re afraid he won’t do. You 
need a fighting lawyer who will go 
in there and make a monkey out of 
Skema. 

Spouter reverts to your mind. 
Subconsciously, he has been there 
all the time, pigeonholed in the 





A stout gentleman hove into the line of fire just as 
the trigger was pulled 


ing when he makes a speech 

seems to weigh every word. Prob- 
ably, not much of a fighter either. 
There was the time your friend 
Smith was sued. Elmer repre- 
sented him and advised Smith to 





same compartment with legal 
lights of stage and screen and 
labeled “good lawyers.” Perhaps, 
he’ll give you a break on the fee, 
considering that you are lodge 
brothers. Yes, you’ll go to Spouter. 














Tue Cat Got Away 


It all started when your twelve- 
year-old son Terry received a 
birthday gift from an uncle with 
he-man ideas on the subject of 
gifts for children. The gift was an 
air rifle and a box of BB shot. You 
were a bit dubious about its suit- 
ability but the joy in the boy’s 
eyes confined your objections to an 
admonition to be careful in its use. 

One day while Terry was stand- 
ing on the front lawn with his rifle 
in hand, he observed a cat stalking 
some sparrows out on the road. 
Instantly, he acquired a solicitude 
for the birds, and aimed his gun at 
the feline marauder. 

A stout gentleman was then 
walking down the street, and hove 
into the line of fire just as the 
trigger was pulled, receiving the 
impact of the BB in that fleshy 
part of his anatomy where the 
back stops being respectable. The 
shot hadn’t penetrated his trou- 
sers, but it stung mightily, and 
the victim jumped and reached for 
the stinging flesh and, as he did so, 
lost his balance and sat down on 
the sidewalk. 

He then observed the horrified 
boy with the gun. Whereupon, 
he arose, strode over to the boy 
and in a loud, angry voice de- 
livered himself of some colorful 
opinions of Terry and his parents. 
The noise brought you out of your 
house and when you learned what 
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had occurred, you inquired whether 
the man had been hurt. He replied 
that he could take care of himself 
and, after a few verbal parting 
shots, departed energetically. 


Worps oF CHEER 


Spouter stops swinging on his 











ALEXANDER E. FOX 


richly upholstered swivel chair as 
you conclude your recital and 
waves his hand. “‘Nothing to it,” 
is his immediate analysis. ‘This 
fellow Skema is just trying to hold 
you up for a few dollars. He hasn’t 
got a leg to stand on.” 

You inquire whether there is 
any possibility that you might 
lose the case. 

‘Not a chance in the world, 
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especially with me in there batting 
for you.” 

You leave his office, reassured, 
almost exultant at the contempla- 
tion of the legal mayhem in store 
for Skema. You are well-pleased 
with your lawyer. He didn’t hem 
and haw. Went right to the point. 
He certainly knows his stuff — and 


policeman, called to him and had 
her arrested. 

When her case came up in 
court, the charges against her were 
dismissed, since there was no defi- 
nite proof that she had stolen the 
watch. The maid brought suit 
against Smith for $3,000 for false 
arrest. 


not afraid to fight. 
You’re not sorry 
that you didn’t 
go to Elmer. You’re 
pretty sure now, 
that if Smith had 
gone to Spouter, 
he might have 
had a different 
story to tell. You 
recall the details 
of Smith’s involve- 
ment. 


An EXPENSIVE 
WATCH 





Hs insurance agent could 
easily demonstrate how he can 
eliminate most of his “next 
times.” For a_ surprisingly 
small premium he can procure 
an insurance policy that will 
protect him against similar 
lawsuits in the future and a 
multitude of other possible 
liabilities that may result from 
some innocent act by himself 
or some member of his family. 
Such insurance will relieve 
him not only of the money 
loss resulting from a judgment 
against him, but also of the 
worry and expense of legal 


SPouTER IN 
CHARGE 


Smith retained 
Elmer to defend 
him. You met 
Smith the day he 
had his first inter- 
view with Elmer, 
and Smith poured 
out his troubles. 
Elmer hadn’t 
given him any 
comfort. As a 
matter of fact, he 
hadn’t told him 


Smith’s wife 
had hired a maid. 


defense. 





anything at all. 
He just said that 








After working a 

couple of days, she had. disap- 
peared as had also an expensive 
watch. Smith called the police, 
but they were unable to locate 
her. The name and address she had 
given to the employment agency 
were fictitious. Several months 
later Smith saw her on the street. 
He tried to talk to her, but when 
she observed him, she started to 
hurry away. Just then Smith saw a 





he would have to 
study the matter and look up some 
law. Subsequently, he told Smith 
that it didn’t look so good and that 
it might be a good idea to settle. 
Smith followed Elmer’s advice and 
paid $150 in settlement of the mat- 
ter, and felt rather disappointed 
and peeved, especially since Elmer 
billed him $75 for his fees. 
‘After all, he didn’t have to 
spend any time in court,”’ Smith 
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had complained to you, “and, 
besides, it’s costing me money.” 

No, you conclude with satisfac- 
tion, Spouter isn’t that kind of a 
lawyer. You blissfully leave your 
troubles with Spouter and forget 
the whole thing. 

Several months later you re- 
ceive a telephone call from Spouter, 
who informs you that your case 
will be on for trial the following 
week and that you had better 
drop up to the office to talk it over. 
You spend a half hour at Spouter’s 
office reviewing the facts and on 
the appointed day you appear in 
court with your son and patiently 
await the anticipated devastation 
about to be wrought upon one 
Ferdinand Skema. 

The trial begins. Skema relates 
the occurrence and describes the 
intense pains he subsequently suf- 
fered in his back. A doctor testifies 
that he had treated Skema for a 
“sacro-iliac sprain” caused by the 
fall and expatiates upon the bale- 
ful effects of such an injury. Then 
you and your son testify. You tell 
how vigorously Skema had left 
the scene without complaining 
about any injury. 

Spouter is magnificent. He cross- 
examines Skema and his physician 
with withering sarcasm and over- 
whelming vigor — how could any- 
one believe them? Your lawyer is 
continually jumping to his feet, 
objecting and arguing, particu- 
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larly when the judge refuses to 
dismiss the case. The judge nods 
as Skema’s lawyer refers to another 
case previously decided by another 
court in which a father was held 
liable for damages caused by his 
child’s use of an air rifle. 

The court in the previous case 
had said that an air rifle was a 
“dangerous instrumentality” and 
if a parent permits a child to use it 
he is liable. Spouter, however, 
isn’t floored — not by a long shot. 

“It is elementary law that a 
parent isn’t liable for the wrongful 
acts of a child. And besides, the 
father didn’t give the gun to his 
child,” he asserts and proceeds 
to argue with characteristic per- 
suasiveness. The case goes to the 
jury and Spouter rises to new 
heights of eloquence as he ad- 
dresses it. But the jury is as myopic 
as the judge in being unable to 
perceive the moral degradation 
of Skema and brings back a verdict 
for $1,000 in his favor. Another 
$100 is automatically added for 
costs. 


You ARE STUNNED 


You are stunned: Later, you will 
ruefully contemplate the havoc 
caused to your savings. But your 
first reaction is amazement. You 
can’t see how you were licked. 
“The fortunes of war,” Spouter 
explains. You inquire about the 
chances of appealing. He discour- 
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ages that thought by informing 
you that it is quite expensive and 
that appellate courts do not like 
to disturb juries’ verdicts. 

You don’t blame Spouter. He 
put up a swell fight. You blame the 
judge, the jury and our system of 
administering justice. You may 
even suspect sinister influences. Of 
course, it doesn’t immediately oc- 
cur to you that your cause may 
have been essentially weak and 
that your chances of winning were 
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not good. In common with most 
of us, you are psychologically im- 
mune from such a crawling evalua- 
tion of your position. We become 
so intoxicated with one or two 
isolated facts which seemingly sup- 
port a wishful conviction that it 
becomes difficult to view the mat- 
ter in its proper perspective. 
Later, you will remember certain 
statements made by the other law- 
yer and the judge — statements to 
which you paid little attention at 
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the time —and you may begin 
to wonder whether the law was 
with you. While there is a general 
legal proposition to the effect that 
a parent is not liable for wrongs 
done by his children, this rule, 
like every other rule, has its ex- 
ceptions, and your case was one of 
these. Skema may have exagger- 
ated his injuries but he did have 
at least the basis for a lawsuit. 
It was only a question of what his 
damages were. 

“Well, then,” you ask, “wasn’t 
it Spouter’s duty to know or find 
out what my position was and ram 
an understanding of it down my 
throat?” 

Certainly. But, unfortunately, 
he remembered only the general 
rule, not the exception. He is one 
of that very small class of lawyers 
who believe that it is not good bus- 
iness to tell their clients that they 
have to “look up the law” and 
can’t give split-second solutions. 

Incidentally, Spouter’s type is 
not confined to lawyers who are 
good speakers and social mixers. 


te 


Spouter also believes that it is 
good business to be definite and 
certain with clients and give them 
immediate, though temporary, re- 
lief from their headaches. Experi- 
ence has taught him that.a cer- 
tain type of belligerent client will 
lose his esteem for the lawyer who 
suggests settlement with the client 
on the paying end. That kind of 
client wants a lawyer who fights. 
If the case is won, the lawyer is a 
great guy. If it’s lost — well, the 
client probably won’t know what 
hit him; particularly if the lawyer 
puts up a good fight, that is, a dis- 
play of verbal pyrotechnics. 

You forgot to mention that you 
paid Spouter $250. You add it 
up — $1350.The case could prob- 
ably have been settled in its early 
stages for a couple of hundred. You 
wonder if the bank will increase the 
mortgage on your home and what 
your monthly expenses will be. 

Next time . . . Well! Compre- 
hensive personal liability insurance 
would have saved a lot of worry 
and expense, wouldn’t it? 


Bad Investment 


*‘Was your late husband insured? 





*“No, he was a total loss.” 





























. . » ACCIDENT 
Crank’s Thanks. The young man 
snatched the old gentleman from the 
path of the onrushing truck, set him on 
his feet, brushed him off, asked him if 
everything was all right. It wasn’t — 
he demanded that his rescuer reimburse 
him for his hat, lost under the wheels of 
the truck (New York City) . . . Bleak 
Week. On Thursday, Sonny was in a 
railroad accident. On Friday, Dad was 
hit by a motorcycle. On Saturday, 
Sonny, Dad and Mom were burned in a 
minor explosion. On Sunday, all was 
peaceful — the entire family was in the 
hospital (Baton Rouge, La.). 


. . . AUTOMOBILE 
Old Flame. One owner of an old 
Stanley Steamer has a legitimate gripe 
against the local police force. The cops 
put out the pilot light of his parked auto, 
thinking it was on fire (Portland, Ore.) 
. . . Post Haste. So busy delivering 
packages at top speed that he left the 





ignition key in his truck while he dashed 
into a building, the truckman halted 
only when he dashed out again to find 
his truck, and the rest of the parcels, 
stolen (Yonkers, N. Y.). 


. . . BURGLARY AND THEFT 
Second Sight. In November, patrolman 
sees culprit steal suitcase from railroad- 
station baggage room. In January, same 
patrolman sees same culprit — still un- 
der $1,500 bail from the former arrest — 
steal suitcase from same railroad-station 
baggage room. Same bail second time, 
too (Philadelphia, Pa.) ... Pays to 
Advertise. A farmer advertised 50 
feeder pigs for sale. The next night, the 
whole batch was stolen (Cook County, 
Ga.) .. . Stolen Star. He thought 
movie actress Esther Williams was so 
wonderful that he tried to walk off with 
six reels of her feature film (Brooklyn). 


-.. Pe 
Let George Do It. Because the alarm 
was not turned in promptly, serious 
damage was sustained by a clothing 
store, although three employees dis- 
covered the fire simultaneously. Each 
clerk thought the other would report 
the blaze (Newark, N. J.). 


. . » LiaBmiry 
Missed Weed — Misdeed. Nope, no 
cigarettes today. And none under the 
counter, either. When the young man 
heard these usual replies to those usual 
questions, frustrated and enraged, he 
threw counter displays and smashed 
merchandise and destroyed a showcase 
worth $100. Still smokeless, he was held 
for trial under bail (Jersey City, N. J.). 
Teeth of the Law. $5,000 awarded 
in a damage suit over a dog bite was 
deemed “over-liberal but not excessive” 
by the judge of the appellate court 
(Marshall’s Creek, Pa.). 











FIRE. — More than one hundred thousand dollars in oil and JEWELS. — This $20,000 pearl necklace, 
equipment go up in this 200-ft. column of flame and smoke lost in snowstorm, dangles from fingers of 
as firemen seek to extinguish the burning oil well that blew in a New York detective who was called on 
on the Signal Hill Company’s State lease near Santa Barbara, the job after messenger picked up 63 of the 
California. It took approximately two weeks to put out the blaze. 88 missing and uninsured jewels. {Acme} 


A Coverages 


THE NEWS IN PICTURES 


UNUSUAL ACCIDENT. — Sleepy driver dozes onthe 
turn and automobile plunges through stone elevated 
ramp that encircles Grand Central Terminal in New 
York. Onlookers were amazed to see car in recog- 
nizable form and fortunate driver escaped uninjured. 
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Coverages ¥ 


SINGER. — Susanna Foster’s voice is worth $100,000 
in insurance to the Universal Studios, Hollywood, 
California, who have insured it in that amount. Miss 
Foster carols over the policy in photo. She is going 
on a camp tour and will do much open air singing. 





HURRICANE. — Gusts of wind, reach- 
ing a velocity of 85 m.p.h., bent this 85- 
foot CBS antenna scaffold atop a building 
in N. Y. Fearful that hurricane might 
topple tower, police roped off street. 


A Coverage 


CHURCH FIRE. — Firemen work tirelessly to try to put out this 
fire that apparently started in the boiler room and spread up 
to the rear side of the two-story brick United Church in Chicago, 
Illinois. This disastrous blaze destroyed the church’s sanctuary; 
estimated damage was more than $10,000. {Courtesy of Acme} 


Coverage V 


COLLISION. — During Washington, D. C.’s first heavy BURGLARY. — Cracksmen sawed way into 
snowfall of the winter, three trains, two freight and one N. Y. diamond exchange, avoided main safe 
passenger, collided two miles south of the city, injuring protected by burglar alarms, containing jew- 
six persons. One of the derailed locomotives canbe seen els worth nearly a million dollars, but opened 
in center as workers and civilians examine wreckage. smaller one and took about $10,000 in jewels. 
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WOMEN ENGINEERS. — Edward M. Griffin lectures on lias GENERAL AGENT. — For 7 years, H. D. 
bility at the first engineering school for women just concluded by Walters (Bloomington, Ill.) has portrayed 
one of our member companies. Pictured are: (front) I. Herbig, Christ in the American Passion Play. Pub. 
M. O’Brien, E. DeWig, B. Murray; (second row) V. Roberts, L. Liab. and Workmen’s Compensation in- 
Huber, M. Kerr and D. Madden. Safety was included in course. surance on play are written through him. 


A Personalities 


Personalities V 


DOUBLE TROUBLE. — The history of the firm of Carsten Frank (left photo), a real estate agent, and Frank 
K arstens (right photo), an insurance agent, and both from Davenport, Iowa, is a unique and confusing one be- 
cause of their names. People frequently called Frank Karstens and asked him questions that were related to 
Carsten Frank and vice versa. They arranged to meet each other and decided to combine their agencies, center- 
ing their business in a large town, because of the scarcity of tires and gas. And their address is 208 Ripley Street! 





SLOGAN SPELLS SAFETY. — The Shipbuilding Division of the 
Missouri Valley Bridge and Iron Company, Evansville, Indiana, is 
using the hulls of ships under construction to broadcast safety 
messages to all of its workers. Various unusual and realistic 
safety slogans printed in man-sized letters appear on each hull. 


A Safety Slants 


ALERT. — Watchmen seek to discover 
mechanical failures, trespassers, the work 
of a saboteur and accidental or incendiary 
fires. They have saved countless properties, 
safeguarded production and employment. 


A TEST FOR DRIVER REACTION — 
will be needed for the rehabilitation of war 
and civilian casualties, to analyze body 
movements and forces and manipulation 
of devices necessary for efficient driving. 


Safety Slants VW 


DISPLAY FEATURES. — To illustrate forcibly the dangers of 
bared electric wires and protruding nails, the West Fabricating 
Plant of the Aluminum Company of America, Tennessee, has 
prepared this dramatic display which centers around a 4%-foot 
rattlesnake, one of the meanest and most vicious snakes ever seen. 








Brake Safety Campaign to 
Be Launched 


by THOMAS N. BOATE 


HE NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
"h one accident prevention 
division of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, is 
cooperating as a sponsoring or- 
ganization with the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police in 
developing a “Brake Emphasis 
Program” designed to effect a 
nation-wide reduction of traffic 
accidents. 

The Nation-Wide Brake Em- 
phasis Program, developed and 
sponsored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 
will be operated in each state and 
community by chiefs of police and 
sheriffs. Each state will have its 
own administrative setup. 

The program will begin April 
15, 1945, and conclude June 1, 
1945, covering a seasonal period 
when sharp increases in traffic 
accidents are anticipated. 

The urgency for effective edu- 
cational and enforcement efforts 
in the Spring of 1945 is high- 
lighted by a convincing number of 
adverse traffic factors, chief among 
which are: the average age of 
motor vehicles in the United States 
is now 8 years, as against 414 years 
at the outbreak of the war; the 





traffic accident rate is dispropor- 
tionately high in relation to car 
use; serious reductions in police 
officers, safety workers and other 
key personnel have been brought 
about by the war; highways have 
deteriorated from lack of materials 
and manpower and the ratio of 
young and untrained drivers to 
the total is rising. 

Nation-wide emphasis on the 
condition of brakes by weeding 
out those that are found to be too 
dangerous and focusing the atten- 
tion of all drivers on the impor- 
tance of good brakes will have a 
salutary effect in reducing loss of 
life, personal injury and property 
damage and prolonging the useful 
life of the nation’s dwindling sup- 
ply of motor vehicles. 


IMPORTANCE OF BRAKES 


Some of the reasons behind the 
selection of brakes as the point of 
emphasis in the program are (a) 
brakes are a factor in almost every 
traffic accident and most moving 
violations as a contributing cause; 
(b) the public generally under- 
stands and accepts the impor- 
tance of brakes; (c) the conse- 
quences of dangerous brakes, or 

















brakes used dangerously, extend 
to the persons and property of all 
who ride or walk and are not 
confined to the owner or driver; 
(d) repairs and adjustments can 
be made expeditiously with little 
or no loss of the use of a vehicle; 
(e) the brake check procedure can 
easily be combined with regular 
enforcement work and takes but 
60 seconds to accomplish; (f) spe- 
cial training for officers is not re- 
quired and a piece of wood to 
measure one inch is all the equip- 
ment needed. 

To accomplish its purpose the 
program is designed to reach every 
driver through enforcement, backed 
up by a vigorous nation-wide edu- 
cational effort. Concentration of 
full police and educational power, 
in a six-week Spring period when 
the accident curve rises sharply 
each year, is expected to produce 
the best results. 


EssENCE OF PROGRAM 


The essence of the program is 
the brake check by police officers. 
It has been determined by sound 
engineering practice that a car 
with too much brake pedal travel 
has brakes too dangerous for use. 
If, upon depressing the brake pedal 
to a point where the brakes begin 
to grip, or take hold, there remains 
one inch or less of distance between 
the brake pedal and the floor- 
boards, that particular car will 
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require 60 feet in which to stop at 
20 m.p.h., instead of the 30 feet 
required by most state laws. Such 
a car has brakes too dangerous 
for use. 

The program contemplates a 
brake check for each passenger 
car involved in a moving traffic 





(c) Bachrach 
THOMAS N. BOATE 
. a definite step forward 


law violation and each car, ob- 
served by a police officer, being 
operated in a manner indicating 
faulty brakes. (Overshooting a 
sidewalk lane, swerving when 
brakes are applied, sliding one 
wheel, etc.) This process can be 
accomplished in one minute or 
less by the simple effort of depress- 
ing the brake pedal after placing 
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strikes the wood, 
the car passes 
the check. If the 
pedal strikes the 
wood, the car 
fails to pass. 

If a car passes 
the brake check 
it does not follow 
that the brakes 
are safe. It means 
the brakes have 
merely met the 
check require- 
ments. 

If the brakes 
fail to pass the 
check, the officer 
will inform the 
driver of the ne- 
cessity for im- 
mediate repair 
or take such en- 
forcement steps 
as are required 
by the policy of 
the police de- 
partment or sher- 
iffs office con- 
cerned. 

In addition to 
the brake check, 
each officer, dur- 
ing the program 
period, will hand 
a leaflet, stress- 


an object one inch thick on the 
floorboard under the brake pedal. 
If the brakes grip before the pedal 
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You're only 
a foot from 


trouble 





PRING WEATHER WILL soon be here. 

? As snow and sleet disappear, the 
motorist has a tendency to be less 
careful. The National Conservation 
Bureau, a sponsor of the brake-emphasis 
campaign described in Mr. Boate’s 
article, encourages widespread use of 
the poster pictured above. Also avail- 
able to agents through the Association’s 
member company home offices are a 
variety of leaflets on safer driving in- 
cluding: “Trucking to Victory,” “That 
Old Car of Yours,” “If Your Car 
Could Talk,” “War and the Motor 
Car.” All are illustrated, and written 
for the average car owner and driver. 
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ing the importance of safe brakes, 
to each motorist with whom he 
has contact of any kind. This, and 


the brake check, 
will give sub- 
stance to the vig- 
orous campaign 
of publicity, ad- 
vertising and ed- 
ucation to be 
carried out on 
the national, 
state and local 
planes. 


Wwe Support 


In this effort 
the traffic offi- 
cers of the nation 
have complete 
and enthusiastic 
support. President 
Roosevelt has 
written General 
D. C. Draper, 
president of 
I. A. C. P., call- 
ing for the mo- 
bilization of the 
police of the na- 
tion to reduce 
traffic accidents 
and conserve our 
depleted supply 
of motor vehi- 
cles. The Ameri- 
can Automobile 
Association, the 
Automotive Safety 
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Foundation, the National Conser- 
vation Bureau and the National 
Safety Council are working ac- 
tively in collaboration with the 
I. A. C. P. The National Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety, representing 
49 organizations interested in 
highway problems, including the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents, has formally endorsed the 
brake safety drive. 

Assurances that the program 
will work out successfully and: pro- 
duce the important results that 
are required, are highlighted by 
the facts that it has been given a 
full workout by one large state 
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(Michigan) with outstanding suc- 
cess and a survey by the automo- 
tive industry shows conclusively 
that there are adequate replace- 
ment parts and service facilities to 
handle the brakes that fail to pass 
the check. 

This program merits the coop- 
eration of every organization and 
individual. It represents a major 
contribution to the war effort as 
well as a definite step forward in 
the continuing national program 
to stop the terrible loss of life, 
limb and property experienced 
daily as the result of street and 
highway traffic accidents. 








“Jones is an aggressive type.” 
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Plate Glass 
Explosion 

Fire 

Check Forgery 
Bonding 

Safe Burglary 
Registered Mail 


Workmen’s Compen- 
sation 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Elevator 
Neon Signs 


Merchandise in 
Transit 


Automobile Insurance 


And many other hazards 








PricELess INGREDIENT 
oF A Winpow DisPLAy 


The “priceless ingredient” of a win- 
dow display for an insurance agency 
is not what you spend on it, but the 
underlying idea back of the display. 
Sometimes the expenditure of a mere 
dollar bill — plus an idea — will pro- 
vide an effective attention-getter for 
the passers-by. 

As a case in point, take the Mag- 
nolia Insurance Agency of Magnolia, 
Mississippi, when Manager Ralph 
W. Gilbert, now with the U. S. Navy, 
has long been a believer in this type 


of point-of-contact advertising. While. 


some of his arresting displays are in the 
class of reminder advertising or good- 
will building, others show definite 
results in dollars and cents. 

In the farm display shown on the fol- 
lowing page, an investment was made to 
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the extent of $1.20; new and increased 
premiums amounted to $722. The toy 
farm set was purchased at a neighbor- 
hood drugstore for one dollar; the 
crepe paper cost only 20 cents; and the 
signs were lettered gratis by one of the 
agents in the office. The display was 
kept in the window for a rather 
long period — two months — during 
which time 15 new farm lines and six 
increased farm lines gave the agency 
$519 in premiums. At the same time 
the agency wrote 17 new live stock 
risks, which brought in more premiums 
to the extent of $203. 

Shown here also is another window 
display advocating insurance of house- 
hold furnishings. The usual display 
is kept on view about one month, and 
all displays are timed to coincide with 
the various seasons. Occasionally, too, 
the space is given over to a display 
promoting the activities of some civic 
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or charitable enterprise, such as the with similar window displays are in- 
Red Cross, American Legion scrap  vited tosend to the Editor photographs 
campaign, fire prevention week, and and short descriptions both of the dis- 
the like. play and of the result, in new busi- 

Readers who have had good success _ ness. We’ll be glad to hear from you. 
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Ziv sere oF FRinAY HE 13%, p 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., AGENT WROTE 13 
ACCIDENT POLICIES ON “HAT VERY DAY! 
ONE OF HIS FLABBERGASTED COMPETITORS 
FAINTED WHEN HE HEARD 7HE News! 
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Durne ‘THE BLACK-OUT PERIOD 
IN WAR=TORN LONDON, MERCHANTS 
CRUTIONED “THEIR PATRONS “To :- 
“WEBR WHITE NOW ‘TO SAVE OTHERS 
FROM WEARING BLACK LATER !* 
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Credit insurance is the answer 
to many a small! business that 
otherwise would be unable to 
secure an adequate bank loan 


Credit Insurance—Boon to Small 
Business 


by H. LLOYD JONES 


HEREVER CREDIT IS ex- 
W tended, the hazard of loss 
exists. While desire and ability 
to pay are in evidence at the time 
a loan is made, circumstances can 
arise before repayment is due 
which can so adversely change the 
picture that a loss becomes inev- 
itable. 

No matter how careful one 
might be in extending credit, losses 
from bad debts are to be expected 
which frequently neither the credi- 
tor nor the debtor can prevent. In- 
competency of management, lack 
of capital, crop failures, floods, 
strikes and many other such fac- 
tors, aside from outright dishon- 
esty, can account for the failure of 
many debtors to fulfill their finan- 
cial obligations. 

What I submit for the reader’s 


consideration is a guaranty of 
accounts receivalle by credit in- 
surance as additional security for 
loans to business concerns. Now 
I can well imagine the question 
asked: ‘*What is credit insur- 
ance?” It is understandable since 
it is a form of coverage little 
known to the general public and 
also only to a limited extent among 
bankers. 


Wrhat It Is 


Briefly stated, credit insurance 
is a form of insurance to protect 
the merchant against loss arising 
from sales on credit to debtors who 
have one of the stipulated mer- 
cantile agency ratings. It is an 
agreement to reimburse the policy- 
holder for losses caused by the 
insolvency of customers and com- 
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prises two divisions which are be deemed to have occurred when: 


known as “general coverage” and 
“specific coverage.”? The term 
‘general coverage” designates poli- 
cies which insure all of a mer- 
chant’s accounts receivable, while 
“specific coverage”’ designates pol- 
icies which insure only those ac- 
counts which have been submitted 
in advance to the insurance com- 
pany for specific approval. 

The point at which credit insur- 
ance begins is when the shipper 
loses physical control over his 
product and it is on its way to the 
purchaser. 

It should be noted that credit 
insurance coverage is limited to 
manufacturers, jobbers or whole- 
salers who sell to the trade. There 
is no provision for insuring retail 
credits. 


Wuart It Covers 


The insurance policy provides 
protection against all known forms 
of insolvencies of debtors and guar- 
antees the payment of all past due 
accounts filed with the insurance 
company within ninety days after 
due date in accordance with the 
provisions of the policy. While 
there is some variation between 
various forms of policies in the 
definition of the word “insol- 
vency,” the following is a sample 
taken from one form: 

“The insolvency of a debtor for 
the purposes of this policy shall 


A receiver shall have been ap- 
pointed for a debtor; 

A debtor shall have transferred or 
sold his stock in trade in bulk; 

A writ of attachment or execution 
shall have been levied on a deb- 
tor’s stock in trade and said stock 
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. aid to small business essential to 
national economy 


sold thereunder or the writ re- 
turned unsatisfied; 

A debtor shall have made a general 
offer of compromise to his credi- 
tors for less than his indebtedness; 

There shall have been a recording of 
or taking possession under a chat- 
tel mortgage given by a debtor 
on his stock in trade; 
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A debtor’s business shall have been 
assigned to or taken over by a 
committee appointed by a ma- 
jority in number and amount of 
his creditors; 

There shall have been a recording 
of or taking possession under an 
assignment or a deed of trust for 
the benefit of his creditors; 

A voluntary or involuntary pro- 
ceeding shall have been instituted 
to adjudge a debtor bankrupt; 

A proceeding for the relief of a 
debtor shal] have been instituted 
in a Court of Bankruptcy; 

A sole debtor shall have been ad- 
judged insane; 

A sole debtor shall have died; 

A debtor shall have absconded. 


Stow Accounts 


In addition to protection against 
loss by reason of any of the known 
forms of insolvency, “slow ac- 
counts” are guaranteed provided 
such are filed with the company 
in accordance with the provisions 
of the policy. Failure to effect 
collection establishes the account 
as insolvent just as though defined 
insolvency existed. This feature 
emphasizes that another function 
of credit insurance is to try to 
prevent the loss that it indemnifies 
against. 


INSURABLE CREDITS 


The policyholder extends credit 
without consulting the insuring 
company, but the amount of each 
of the insurable credits extended 
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is limited by the schedule in the 
policy which assigns a single ac- 
count limit to each capital rating. 
This rating is established by the 
mercantile agency and not by the 
company or the policyholder. In 
the absence of a mercantile rating, 
however, coverage may be estab- 
lished by mutual agreement be- 
tween the policyholder and the 
insurance company. Incidentally, 
it should be noted that mercantile 
agency ratings merely serve as a 
yardstick and they are not nec- 
essarily deciding factors in the 
granting of coverage. 

At this point it might be well to 
point out that the insurance com- 
pany does not attempt to replace 
the credit manager of a concern, 
but rather aims to widen the effi- 
cient credit work and the education 
of businessmen to the importance 
of building up well-equipped 
credit departments. Credit insur- 
ance is not intended to make the 
businessman careless in granting 
credit or indifferent to the im- 
portance of employing an able 
and thoroughly trained credit 
executive. 

Indeed, when reviewing an ap- 
plication, one of the first things an 
underwriter looks into is the ef- 
ficiency of the credit department of 
the applicant. He does not at- 
tempt to pass upon the factors and 
information that a credit manager 
should obtain. 
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True, not every business enter- 
prise is large enough to justify the 
maintenance of an organized 
credit department, but every busi- 
ness must have someone whose 
duty it is to decide upon the 
financial and moral standing of 
the applicant for credit. That de- 
cision cannot be based on a credit 
insurance policy. The function of 
credit insurance is to protect 
against the unexpected and unpre- 
ventable accidental loss incurred 
in spite of every precaution taken 





by the policyholder. No precau- 
tions and no insurance company 
can prevent the occurrence of all 
contingencies that may arise. 

Death, business depression, 
fraud, calamities, as well as a great 
many other casualties, are beyond 
the power of credit men, or insur- 
ance companies, or anyone else 
to foresee to any degree of cer- 
tainty, but any one of them may 
contribute to the inability of 
the debtor to discharge his ob- 
ligations. 


























Forms OF PoLiciEs 


There are several forms of credit 
insurance policies, but the one 
most generally issued, known as 
the general coverage policy, is that 
which contains a table of capital 
and corresponding credit ratings 
taken from the selected mercantile 
agency’s publication to guide the 
merchant in making sales which 
he desires to have covered under 
his policy. These ratings may fairly 
be stated to indicate the safe re- 
sources of the buyer, and to ascer- 
tain the standing of such buyer 
the merchant consults the Rating 
Book. Thus, he determines the 
responsibility of his prospective 
customer and the amount that he 
can safely sell to him within the 
coverage afforded by his policy. 

The insurance company need 
not be consulted about the amount 
of credit to be extended. However, 
to the extent that a policyholder 
sells a buyer beyond the amount 
of coverage afforded by the policy, 
the policyholder acts at his own 
risk. With credit insurance the 
merchant’s position is more secure 
and he presents a better picture 
to his bank when he may desire to 
secure a loan. 


Not CANCELLABLE 


As respects general coverage pol- 
icies, there is no cancellation clause 
whereby either the company or 
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the policyholder can terminate the 
policy. Such a policy once issued, 
continues in force up to expiration 
date, unless during the term ofthe 
policy the policyholder becomes 
insolvent or ceases to continue the 
business in the manner described 
in the policy, or seeks a general 
extension from his creditors, in 
which case the policy terminates 
as to coverage of future shipments. 

A non-cancellable form of pol- 
icy is to the policyholder’s interest, 
as the insuring company is thereby 
precluded from cancelling the cov- 
erage when losses have reached the 
amount of normal Joss which is 
borne by the policyholder. 


Co-INsURERS 


For the purpose of placing a 
restraint on the indiscriminate or 
possible reckless extension of credit, 
the policyholder is required to 
bear a small percentage of the 
covered loss as co-insurance. The 
term “‘co-insurance” implies that 
each policyholder shall share a 
part of the loss, and this provision 
of co-insurance is considered an 
important and wholesome factor 
in inducing conservatism by the 
policyholder. The benefit of co- 
insurance to the policyholder is 
reflected in the reduced premium 
charges which could not prevail 
without it. 

Again, since every merchant 
normally suffers some credit loss 
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in the course of a year, the insur- 
ance is only against loss in excess 
of this normal loss, which is borne 
by the merchant himself. In prac- 
tice, the merchant’s expected loss 
is regarded as an expense of doing 
business and charged for in the 
selling price of the product; and 
the prudent merchant sets aside 
this loading for normal loss as a 
reserve for the purpose. This nor- 
mal loss is ascertained by taking 
into consideration the policyhold- 
er’s own loss experience and the 
average for his line of business. 
Other factors are whether he is a 
jobber or manufacturer, his usual 
terms of sale, and the territory in 
which he makes shipments. 
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LossEs RECOVERABLE 


The policy is not assignable, but 
upon written request by the policy- 
holder, provision can be made 
that any excess loss shall be paid 
to any bank, trust company or 
other payee designated by and for 
the account of the policyholder. 
In the case of a policy issued to a 
borrower from a lending institu- 
tion, an appropriate endorsement, 
generally referred to as “collateral 
benefit rider,” may be attached 
providing that losses payable un- 
der the terms of the policy be 
made payable to the lending insti- 
tution which is named in such 
endorsement. 
































ADJUSTMENTS OF Loss 


Within a stipulated period after 
acquiring knowledge of a debtor’s 
insolvency as defined in the policy, 
and during the period it is in force, 
the policyholder is required to 
file a notification of claim and 
forthwith place the whole ac- 
count against such debtor with 
the company for attention, and 
the claim is handled in accordance 
with the provisions of the policy. 

When a past due or insolvent 
account has been filed, it is the 
obligation of the insurance com- 
pany promptly to take such steps 
as will minimize any resulting loss. 
The efficient handling of a filed 
account is in the interest of the 
policyholder as well as the insur- 
ance company, since the former 
has first to bear the co-insurance 
and the amount of normal loss. 
The company agrees to make the 
adjustment within a period not 
exceeding sixty days after the re- 
ceipt of the final statement of 
claim and the amount then ascer- 
tained to be due the policyholder 
immediately becomes payable. 

While the insurance company 
does not ordinarily make any ad- 
justment until the end of the policy 
period, arrangements can be made 
for payment of losses prior thereto. 


SMALL BusINEss 
Incidentally, I understand that 
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in banking circles opinion is not 
unanimous as to what constitutes 
small business. Among credit in- 
surance underwriters the yard- 
stick is annual sales volume, and 
a volume of from $250,000 to 
$750,000 would be regarded as 
coming within that classification. 

There is a natural reluctance on 
the part of most borrowers to as- 
sign their accounts receivable as 
security for loans if the lending 
bank insists on notification of as- 
signment being given to the debt- 
ors of such assigned accounts. 
This notification is presumed to 
insure the bank having good title 
in such accounts, should the bor- 
rower go into bankruptcy, but this 
is not the case in all states. Indeed, 
much uncertainty has been cre- 
ated as to the validity of title to 
accounts receivable acquired by 
assignment as against the trustee 
in bankruptcy of the assignor even 
where funds were advanced in 
good faith concurrently with such 
assignment, since in certain cases 
the courts have held that Section 
60A of the Federal Bankruptcy 
Act had the effect of invalidating 
such assignments. 

No such complications exist with 
respect to a credit insurance pol- 
icy, and a bank or other lender 
may be named in the “collateral 
benefit rider” without notification 
to the borrower’s debtors or to 
anyone else. 








CONCLUSION 


The basis of credit insurance 
coverage today is the outgrowth of 
over fifty years’ experience and 
development, and it is my belief 
that underwriters can cooperate 
with and be helpful to local banks 
in their plans to help so-called 
small business. As I have already 
stated, the accounts receivable cre- 
ated by the sale of a merchant’s 
products represent a most valuable 
liquid asset for which security 


ee 
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against loss cannot be given, ex- 
cept through credit insurance. 

Aid to so-called small business 
generally is essential to our na- 
tional economy, if for no other 
reason than that small business 
employs probably as many work- 
ers as so-called big business. Credit 
insurance is the most satisfactory 
answer to the problem of many 
meritorious business concerns that 
otherwise would be unable to meet 
the strict requirements of lending 
institutions. 


Our New Series of Cartoons 





SHown at the right is Robert 
“Robin” Graves, illustrator 
and cartoonist for many of 
America’s leading magazines, 
whose first cartoon in a series 
prepared exclusively for pub- 
lication by THe JouRNAL is 
presented on page 31 of this 
issue. 























































Did Goa Reed (hate... 


Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








Wuat Is An ExcHANGE? 
The Insurance Field 


Throughout the country local insur- 
ance agents long ago formed their 
local groups and called them by sev- 
eral names. We have insurance agents 
associations, local boards, underwrit- 
ers associations and, lastly, insurance 
exchanges. 

We boldly assert that, although the 
term “exchange” is perhaps the most 
commonly in use, it is an inappropriate 
and confusing tag to hang on an or- 
ganization of stock company local 
agents. If you tried real hard it would 
be difficult to think of a term which 
was less descriptive of the functions of 
a local agents association and which 
carried with it a more distorted and 
meaningless picture to the public. 

A news dispatch from St. Paul tells 
of a proposal in that city by a com- 
mittee of the Insurance Exchange of 
St. Paul to change its name to some- 
thing which more nearly conveys a 
proper and intelligent meaning both 
to the public and to the rest of the in- 
surance fraternity. St. Paul agents are 
thinking along the right lines. 


To practically everyone familiar 
with insurance organizations and com- 
panies, the word “exchange” is di- 
rectly associated with the word “re- 
ciprocal” and surely no one will rise 
up and declare that to be a good thing. 

While local agents are concentrat- 
ing on cleaning up their intra-indus- 
try public relations, elimination of the 
word “exchange” in local agent asso- 
ciation titles would be a compara- 
tively easy place to start. 


A WISE JuDGE 
The Casualty Insuror 


Take out automobile insurance at 
once or have your driving rights sus- 
pended for 90 days. 

That was the choice given by a Cin- 
cinnati municipal judge to a motorist 
who had been involved in an auto- 
mobile accident. The judge told the 
motorist that the suspension of his 
driving rights would be lifted if he 
obtained the proper insurance before 
the day’s court session was concluded. 

The motorist returned within an 


* hour — with the insurance. 








SUGGESTIONS ON TYPING 


The Efficiency Magazine 


Because of the shortage of typewrit- 
ers, we must pay a little special atten- 
tion to typing. Here are ten suggestions 
that may be found useful: 

(1) Increase the working time of 
typewriters. The average working time 
is less than six hours a day. 

(2) Use dictation machines and 
save the time of typists. 

(3) Try “staggering” of dictation 
time, giving dictation in the afternoon 
as well as in the morning. 

(4) Typists doing 40 words a min- 
ute can be speeded up to 60. 

(5) Point out that the correction of 
an error requires as much time as the 
typing of 30 words. 

(6) Discontinue all unnecessary typ- 
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ing of reports, records, instructions, etc. 
(7) Dictate shorter letters. 
(8) Permit longhand corrections. 
(9) Stress speed before quality dur- 
ing the shortage period. 
(10) Pay special attention to the 
cleaning of typewriters and keep them 
covered when not in use. 


Tue Dortep LIne 


The Insurance Magazine 


Accounts receivable insurance is a 
coverage the agent should sell to his 
customer to complete his insurance 
program. It is also a good “door 
opener” to the agent when a prospec- 
tive customer already has a well de- 
veloped insurance program. Both fire 
and casualty companies sell Accounts 
Receivable. 





Portrait of an insurance man who doesn’t believe in survey 


selling. — Courtesy of the American Insurance Group. 
































The broad form dishonesty bond is a 
wise precaution 


Trusted Employees Cause 
Greatest Losses 


by WARNER C. DANFORTH 


TRANGE AS THE CASE may seem, 
facts nevertheless prove that a 
great many of the substantial losses 
are caused by the action of a 
trusted, long-time employee. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, no 
company places a worker in any 
position which will enable him 
to “borrow’”’ substantial sums of 
money unless he has been trusted 
over a period of time. 

The typical honest employee 
who “borrows” from his employer 
has held his position with the 
company for approximately five 
years. He is intelligent, competent 
in his work, and his employer has 
complete faith in him. He is 36 
years of age, married with three 
dependents, and his home is lo- 
cated in a good neighborhood. His 





family and friends are generally 
under the impression that he earns 
about twice as much as he actually 
does. He is active in social and 
community affairs. He has a good 
business reputation and future. 

It is a general belief among em- 
ployers that dishonest employees 
are few and far between. This 
popular but mistaken impression 
may be attributed to the fact that 
comparatively few losses of this 
type ever get into public print. 
If such were not the case, it is 
logical to assume that employers 
would more readily purchase dis- 
honesty coverage. By the same 
token, they would take greater 
care to purchase this coverage in 
amounts large enough to cover 
their employees adequately. 

















As is usual with most bond 
forms, there is much misunder- 
standing concerning the coverages. 
Accordingly, I have compiled a 
set’ of questions and answers de- 
signed to emphasize the now im- 
portant sections of the dishonesty 
bond, broad form, which covers 
against fraud, dishonesty, forg- 
ery, theft, larceny, embezzlement, 
misappropriation, wrongful ab- 
straction, or wilful misapplication, 
and which is used by nearly all 
the bond-writing insurance com- 
panies. 


DISHONESTY BONDS 


1. John Borrower, who is an 
employee of the Golden Rule 
Hardware Company, is covered 
under a named-schedule bond ef- 
fective April 1, 1940. John be- 
comes dissatisfied with his work so 
on June 1, 1940, he takes a posi- 
tion with the Honest Stores, In- 
corporated. On September 1, 1940, 
the Honest Stores, Incorporated, 
find that John has borrowed from 
them to the tune of $5,000. When 
the Golden Rule Hardware Com- 
pany hears of this, they make a 
recheck of their accounts, with the 
result that they discover that John, 
while in their employ, had helped 
himself to the company’s funds. 
Would the hardware company be 
covered for this loss? 


Ans: Yes. Because the loss would 
be reported to their bonding 
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company before the cut-off 
period had elapsed. 


2. Effective June 30, 1943, the 
Honest Stores, Incorporated, 
bought a named-schedule bond 
giving 90 days automatic cover- 
age on their employees. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1943, a new cashier was 
hired, but no notice was given to 
the bonding company. When the 
books were audited on December 
31, 1943, it was found that this 
cashier “borrowed” $2,000. Would 
the Honest Stores, Incorporated, 
be covered under their bond? 


Ans: Yes! Under the bond, the 
assured has benefit of cover- 
age on all employees without 
notification to and accept- 
ance by the bonding com- 
pany for a period of 90 days. 
Notification to and accept- 
ance by the bonding com- 
pany must be given within 
the 90 days’ period, otherwise, 
the coverage is void from the 
beginning. 

3. Slippery Elm, treasurer of 
the Slip-Shod Shoe Manufactur- 
ing Company, has his brother-in- 
law working in the accounts de- 
partment. He notices, in checking 
the books, that his brother-in- 
law has been borrowing from the 
company. He tells his wife and 
she begs him not to report the 
matter, and she is certain that her 
brother will make up the loss. The 
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loss is made up but six months 
later the head of the accounts de- 
partment reports another loss on 
the brother-in-law. Is the bonding 
company liable for this second 
loss? 
Ans: No! The knowledge of any 
officer of the company is 


TRUSTED EMPLOYEES CAUSE MANY LOSSES 











WARNER C. DANFORTH 


. . « There is much misunderstanding regard- 
ing the coverage 


knowledge to the employer 
and should be reported as 
soon as possible. 


4, In the same facts as given in 
question No. 3, Slippery Elm, as 
treasurer of the company, forced 
his brother-in-law to cut him in on 
the defalcation. Would the bond- 
ing company be liable? 
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Ans: Yes, because that could be 
proved to be collusion of an 
officer of the Slip-Shod Shoe 
Company with an employee 
which caused the loss. 


5. The Black and White Gar- 
age, operated by John Black and 
Harold White, partners. Mr. Black, 
in ordering the bond, included his 
partner, Mr. White, as an em- 
ployee under schedule. Can Mr. 
White be covered under the bond? 


Ans: No! Partners cannot avail 
themselves of the protection 
under the bond which is writ- 
ten to the benefit of the 
partnership. 


6. The Non-Slip Soap Com- 
pany bonds Mr. Chips on January 
1, 1943 for $15,000. Business in- 
creases, and Mr. Chips’ bond is 
increased on March 1, 1943, to 
$25,000. They start an advertising 
campaign to have people wash in 
back of their ears and again sales 
increase so on June 1, 1943, the 
company again increases Mr. 
Chips’ bond to $50,000. What is 
the largest amount that can be 
recovered under the bond? 


Ans: They can collect up to $50,- 
000 provided the defalcation 
occurs as follows: 


At least $15,000 stolen be- 
tween January 1, 1943 and 
March 1, 1943; 





At least $10,000 stolen be- 
tween March 1, 1943 and 
June 1, 1943; 


At least $25,000 stolen be- 
tween June 1, 1943 and Jan- 
uary 1, 1944. 


7. The same conditions as ex- 
plained in question No. 6 exist 
when a loss is discovered on March 
15, in the amount of $50,000 as 
follows: 


$25,000 was taken between Jan- 
uary 1 and March 1; 


$25,000 was taken between March 
1 and March 15. 


Is the Non-Slip Soap Company 
fully covered for this loss? 


Ans: No! Coverage is not cumu- 
lative and they can only re- 
cover $25,000 of the total 
loss of $50,000 on the follow- 
ing basis: Between January 
1, 1943, and March 1, 1943, 
there was coverage of $15,000 
and this is all that is available 
to the assured for that period. 


On March 1, 1943 (to June 1, 
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1943), the coverage was in- 
creased by $10,000 extending 
a total protection of $25,000. 
As $15,000 has been exhausted 
to take care of the first loss, 
we have only the additional 
$10,000 to apply on the sec- 
ond loss. Obviously, the as- 
sured was underinsured. The 
solution is to sell adequate 
protection. 


8. The Non-Slip Soap Com- 
pany hires an independent con- 
tractor, The Quick Suds Trucking 
Corporation, to haul their prod- 
ucts. The soap company includes 
as an employee under its bond the 
trucking corporation. The treas- 
urer of the independent contractor 
converts some of the assets of the 
Non-Slip Soap Company for his 
own use. Is this covered under the 
Non-Slip Soap Company’s bond? 


Ans: Yes. The soap company, by 
including the trucking cor- 
poration as an employee, ex- 
tends coverage to the dis- 
honest acts of the executive 
officers. 
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cA ‘Bonded Employee? 


Employer (to his cashier): “I don’t know what to think of you; 
every time I see you, you are asleep!” 
Cashier: “‘Well, sir, surely it’s a good sign that I have a clear 


conscience !”’ 
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YES 


JOHN C. BARROWS of New York City 

points out how important a part of its 
stock of trade is an insurance company’s 
financial statement. The necessity of proper 
auditing and accounting procedure is made 
unusually clear in his thoughtful article 
in this month’s Special Study Section. 














Insurance Companies and Their 
Financial Statements 


by JOHN C. BARROWS 


N INSURANCE COMPANY’S finan- 
A cial statement is an impor- 
tant part of its stock in trade. It is 
studied by potential buyers of in- 
surance and compared with the 
statements of its competitors to a 
much greater degree than is the 
statement of almost any other type 
or organization. The statement 
must therefore not only be under- 
standable to the management of 
the company, but it must be so 
drawn as to be incapable of misin- 
terpretation by anyone who is 
interested. 

There is thus imposed upon 
those responsible for it a deep 
obligation, which is in the nature 
of a public trust, to maintain its 
integrity. I believe that right here 
is the time to mention the impor- 
tant part which the state insurance 
departments, working through the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and supported by 
the companies themselves, have 





played in bringing about the high 
degree of standardization and ac- 
curacy which characterizes insur- 
ance company statements today. 


STATE EXAMINATIONS 


The industry has come a long 
way in the last 40 years in setting 
up proper safeguards for the pub- 
lic. While I am not familiar with 
conditions in all states, I can tes- 
tify that in my own state of New 
York the triennial examinations 
of each company by the insurance 
department are comprehensive 
and efficient. They are conducted 
by trained men who know their 
jobs and are supervised with intel- 
ligent appreciation of the inter- 
ests of the companies and the 
public. The state examination 
cannot take the place of thorough 
audit procedure by the company 
itself, whether internal, external or 
both, but it is an important veri- 
fication of the company’s chosen 



































procedure and has great value in 
the promotion of uniform practice. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


The annual statement blank 
itself has been the subject of con- 
stant improvement. Credit for this 
belongs to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners 
and the company organizations 
which work in harmony with the 
commissioners’ committees. De- 
spite all this, no statement blank, 
however complete and exacting 
in its specifications, can in itself 
be more than a guide. 


IMPORTANCE OF AUDITING 


The auditor must be fully aware 
of all the implications embodied 
in the schedules which make up 
the blank and which support all 
the items in the financial state- 
ment which is its heart. His au- 
thority must include the oppor- 
tunity to assure himself that all 
financial transactions of the or- 
ganization, from their original 
sources to the general ledger, fall 
into their proper channels and 
carry through accurately to the 
final statements of income, outgo, 
assets and liabilities. 

And he must at all times bear in 
mind that it is not sufficient that 
he should know what interpreta- 
tion or construction should be 
placed upon the various figures, 
nor that the management and 
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stockholders, if any, should like- 
wise understand the figures, but 
that they must say what they 
mean and mean what they say 
and be acceptable at face value. It 
must never be forgotten that they 
are public property. 

The auditing implications in- 





JOHN C. BARROWS 


. standardization and accuracy 


herent in an insurance company’s 
method of operation are of less im- 
portance outside the company 
than inside but are nevertheless 
vital to the management. The 
interest of state insurance depart- 
ment examiners is primarily upon 
the balance sheet rather than the 
income and outgo statement and 
properly so, but those responsible 
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for a company must know not only 
where they have gotten but also 
how they arrived there. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


For the most part, insurance is 
a decentralized industry and the 
bulk of its transactions are carried 
on by authority delegated to 
branch offices, agents, attorneys 
and other representatives country 
and continent-wide, to assume 
risk on behalf of the carrier, to 
pledge its credit, to settle its 
claims and to collect and disburse 
its funds. 

The sum total of authority thus 
delegated is appallingly large. 
Although there is considerable 
variation among individual com- 
panies, depending upon the na- 
ture of the field organization, the 
territory in which the company is 
licensed and individual company 
policy, this authorization of its 
chosen representatives to act on 
its behalf is the keystone of the 
method of organization employed 
by the insurance carrier of today. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


The executive management of 
an insurance company having de- 
termined its policy, selected its 
representatives and clothed them 
with the authority to act, must 
then be able to analyze and meas- 
ure the results of their operations. 
The accounting function is not 
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only to record all transactions, but 
also to provide the necessary 
analyses of operations for purposes 
of executive control and to make 
independent certification that all 
transactions ‘are properly recorded 
and authorized. 

To the extent that these three 
aspects of accounting can be 
theoretically separated and pi- 
geonholed, so to speak, the record- 
ing is pure accounting, the analysis 
is statistics and the certification is 
auditing. 

In practice, we do not find these 
three parts of the accounting func- 
tion wrapped up in neat separate 
packages. Probably no two insur- 
ance organizations have exactly 
the same accounting systems, but 
in most companies these three 
functions are interlocked and in 
many cases closely interwoven. 


Continuous INTERNAL AUDIT 


Most companies have a system 
of continuous internal audit. This 
may be set up as a separate unit, 
it may be dispersed through the 
operating units or it may be in- 
tegrated with them. Very often 
and perhaps usually some parts of 
the auditing function are not car- 
ried on within the auditor’s own 
department. 

For instance, a company which 
grants its branch offices authority 
to execute certain types of policies 
in limited amounts only and re- 
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The conception of an auditor as a person who harbors a deep 
suspicion of his fellow men is happily a thing of the past. 


quires home office authority for 
policies in excess of those amounts, 
will want to examine all policies 
reported to the home office to 
see that none is issued without 
proper authority. In my own or- 
ganization, this work is not done 
by the auditor. Rather it is per- 
formed by that section of the ac- 
counting department where the 
policies are checked in. By this ar- 
rangement it is not necessary that 
the policies be handled a second 
time for auditing purposes. The 
combination of function and check 
results in economy. 

In another part of the work, the 
function as well as the check may 
be placed within the auditor’s 
jurisdiction. As an example of 
this, a company having branch 
offices will often use an impressed 
cash system to provide the branches 
with funds for paying expenses. As 





periodic reports of disbursements 
are rendered to the home office 
for reimbursement, the numerous 
items must be collated and vouch- 
ered. They must also be checked 
for propriety and authority. If the 
collating and vouchering is done 
outside the auditing division, the 
detail must, to a large degree, be 
examined again by the auditor. 

Placing all this work under the 
auditor’s supervision, so that the 
checking is done as a part of the 
collating and vouchering of the 
expense items, reduces the total 
time taken to clear the transac- 
tion. There are many other ways 
in which the auditing fun¢tion can 
be made an integral part of the 
accounting routine, thus elimi- 
nating separate handling for audit 
purposes and keeping audit work 
current so that irregularities are 
brought to light promptly. 
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IMPROVED METHODs 


Many more examples of how 
various companies handle the 
auditing of their various types of 
transactions can be recited. I 
should like to emphasize, how- 
ever, the important part that the 
internal auditor can play in the 
improvement of operating stand- 
ards and practice within his or- 
ganization. The conception of an 
auditor as an aloof and impersonal 
character who harbors a deep sus- 
picion of his fellow man and spends 
his time looking for evidence of 
human frailty in the way of padded 
expense accounts, peculations and 
false entries, is happily a thing of 
the past in most companies. 

I do not wish to minimize the 
vital importance of auditing in 
preventing losses due to dishon- 
esty and in bringing them to light 
promptly. On the contrary, the 
claim files of any surety company 
which writes fidelity bonds for in- 
surance companies, bear eloquent 
evidence of the fact that such 
companies are by no means free 
from losses due to employee dis- 
honesty. Perhaps this is attributa- 
ble in part to the widespread 


delegation of authority I have. 


mentioned. The losses are often 
large and are frequently found to 
have been sustained over long 
periods before discovery. 

It is doubtful that any practical 
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accounting system can be devised 
which will positively prevent pecu- 
lations, but it is surprising how 
frequently an examination of a 
company’s system after the dis- 
covery of a loss reveals inade- 
quacies which allowed the loss to 
remain undiscovered. I submit 
that it is a proper part of the au- 
ditor’s duty in preventing losses 
due to dishonesty, to have an in- 
timate knowledge of his com- 
pany’s system so that he may be in 
a position to recommend desirable 
changes, and he should be con- 
sulted with respect to any change 
in the accounting system of his 
organization. 


ERRORS PREDOMINATE OVER 
DEFALCATIONS 


The internal auditor and his 
staff will discover a vastly greater 
number of procedural and inad- 
vertent errors than defalcations. 
Errors in the classification of ex- 
penses, for example, should be de- 
tected in the course of their audit- 
ing. These are of great importance 
not only because of their income 
tax implications, but also for the 
accuracy of the expense statements 
for control purposes. This is an- 
other reason why the auditor must 
be intimately familiar with oper- 
ating routine and should play an 
important part in the constant 
review of accounting methods and 
procedures which all progressive 
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companies find necessary. Studies 
and investigations of existing pro- 
cedures cannot be made once for 
all time. The system most nearly 
perfect today may be obsolete and 
sadly deficient tomorrow. Among 
the many factors which may 
make it so, are growth of the or- 
ganization, changes in its operat- 
ing policies, federal, state and 
municipal legislation and new and 
improved business machines and 
methods. 

I cannot agree with the be- 
whiskered remark about the seem- 
ingly endless digging and burrow- 
ing, tearing down and building up 
which has characterized the New 
York scene, to the effect that “It 
will be a great town when they get 
it finished.” It seems to me that 
when “they get it finished” in that 
sense, it will be well on its way to 
being finished in all other respects, 
and I submit that the same applies 
to any company’s accounting and 
auditing system. We should not be 
complacent about the permanent 
efficiency of any system. 


AUDITING OF SECURITIES 


There are certain specialized 
auditing problems which some or 
all insurance companies must 
solve and I should like to draw 
your attention to some of them 
briefly. One concerns the auditing 
of a company’s securities, which 
constitute so high a proportion of 
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its assets, and around which care- 
ful safeguards must be thrown not 
only as regards purchases, sales 
and inventory, but also interest 
and dividends. 


MeETHOops VARY 


Here again the methods em- 
ployed vary. In our own organiza- 
tion, access to the capital box can 
be had only by a member of the 
capital box committee of the 
board of trustees, accompanied by 
a duly designated officer of the 
company. The deposit or with- 
drawal order must be signed in 
advance by the secretary, the 
treasurer and the auditor. The 
latter retains a record of such or- 
der and must later receive the 
original signed by the board 
member in attestation of the de- 
posit or withdrawal. 

Once a year the entire portfolio 
is checked in the vault by the com- 
mittee on accounts of the board of 
trustees, against the auditor’s rec- 
ords. Securities which are on 
deposit in the various states are 
accounted for by certificates of 
deposit obtained from state offi- 
cials. 

Some companies retain public 
accountants to conduct a contin- 
uous audit over all security trans- 
actions. Regardless of the method 
used, it is, needless to say, impera- 
tive that it be comprehensive and 
painstakingly followed. 

















SPECIAL PROBLEM OF SURETIES 


A specialized problem which 
exists only in companies writing 
surety bonds is that of handling 
and auditing cash, securities and 
other valuables which are in their 
custody as collateral or because of 
the exercise of joint or sole control 
over the assets of estates. 

Any company which writes a 
substantial surety volume, par- 
ticularly fiduciary bonds, will have 
in its custody at any time cash and 
. securities which far exceed its total 
assets. Many of these are negoti- 
able. They cannot be kept in the 
home office because they must be 
immediately available to the own- 
ers or the fiduciaries responsible 
for them. Each branch office 
must, therefore, have a safe de- 
posit box and the company must 
establish a sound system to control 
access to the box and all deposits 
and withdrawals. It is part of the 
duty of traveling auditors to verify 
the contents of each box in the 
presence of branch office vault 
committee against a list prepared 
from the record of transactions. 
These auditors also are of great as- 
sistance to surety underwriters in 
making special probate audits and 
investigations. It is another ex- 
ample of the combination of func- 
tion and check. We do not have 
two successive audits of a branch 
made by the same auditor 
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GENERAL PROBLEMS 


The primary purpose of this 
article is to consider the various as- 
pects of insurance auditing which 
are peculiar to or have a particu- 
larly important significance in our 
industry. Nevertheless, I do not 
wish to minimize the importance 
of other aspects of auditing which 
do not require specialized treat- 
ment in an insurance company. 
These parts of the job include the 
auditing of taxes, purchases, bank 
accounts, payrolls and payroll 
deductions and, frequently, main- 
tenance of the general books. 

It all adds up to a complex and 
ramified function which must be 
executed in synchronism with the 
operating functions of the organ- 
ization. Most companies will have 
an internal auditing staff, some 
will do all their own auditing 
and others will utilize public ac- 
countants for part of the job. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases, and an 
auditing set-up which fits one 
company’s requirements most effi- 
ciently can be hopelessly unsuited 
to another. 


UNDERLYING CONCEPT 


There is something much more 
important than whether salaried 
employees or public accountants 
do the work, more important than 
the exact technique employed. 
That is a full appreciation on the 
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part of a company’s top manage- 
ment of the necessity and value of 
adequate audit procedure. All too 
often, obvious deficiencies in a 
system of audit are not brought to 
light until after they have caused 
or contributed to a substantial 
loss from defalcation or from cor- 
porate action predicated upon 
false or misleading figures, and 
only then is it apparent that the 
deficiencies stem from inadequate 
provision on the part of manage- 
ment for proper audits. 

This is less likely to be due to 
neglect than to a tendency to re- 
gard the cost of audit as a dead 
loss with little more than the sanc- 
tion of custom to recommend it. 
Responsibility for audit should be 
fixed upon the controller or other 
chief accounting officer by the 
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directors or trustees, preferably 
by specific reference in the by- 
laws, and he should be clothed 
with the authority to carry on a 
comprehensive audit program. 
There should be clear cut differ- 
entiation in line of authority be- 
tween the operating departments 
and the accounting and auditing 
staff so that the independence and 
impartiality of the audit may be 
maintained. 

When so set up, and only then, 
the auditing function can be relied 
upon not only to play its indispen- 
sable part in making the company 
true to itself and to the public, but 
also to bring a return beyond its 
relatively modest cost in the form 
of increased efficiency and ac- 
curacy throughout the entire or- 
ganization. 

















HON. JESS G. READ 
OKLAHOMA 


ONORABLE JESS G. READ has been Insurance Commissioner of Okla- 
homa since January 1924. Born in Scottsville, Kentucky and 
educated in the public schools there, he also attended Ogden College in 
Bowling Green, Kentucky and Vanderbilt University in. Nashville, 
Tennessee. He moved to Hobart, Oklahoma, 36 years ago and was city 
editor of its daily newspaper for five years. He entered the insurance 
business in 1915. He has been elected to five four-year terms by the voters 
of Oklahoma and served a three-year unexpired term of a former com- 
missioner. He is an overseas veteran of the World War I, active in the 
American Legion, V.F.W., and also in Masonic and Elk Orders. 
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Sarety Is Goop Business 
New York City 
Dear Editor: 

Some time ago in a New England 
plant, a safety engineer presented to the 
manager of a firm a list of safety recom- 
mendations, consisting of various sugges- 
tions, such as improvement of exit 
facilities, etc. Upon explaining his 
reasons for the recommendations, he 
was confronted with a firmly negative 


- attitude on the part of the manager, who 


refused to comply. 

Upon further inquiry into the reason 
for this attitude, the manager explained 
he had just received from his fire in- 
surance company a long list of recom- 
mendations because he had started to 
use a latex which used acetone as a 
solvent —a liquid with characteristics 
similar to alcohol. He further explained 
that this latex was used to coat a small 
object while it was undergoing some 
other processes of manufacture. It was 
later removed when this operation was 
over, 

The manager, upon request of this fire 
company, did attempt to get additional 
fire-fighting equipment, which was to 
cost him well over $2,000. The safety 
engineer in this case, knowing that the 
first rule when considering a hazard is 
—can it be substituted? — asked him 
why he had not used a water-solvent 


“The Customers Always Write” 








latex? The manager of this plant ex- 
pressed ignorance of such a commodity. 
Inquiries were made and a satisfactory 
demonstration by the company which 
manufactured it followed, with the 
result that the substitution was made and 
the manager saved his firm a con- 
siderable amount of money. 

It will be seen, then, that safety can 
often be sold on a service basis. In this 
case, the engineer’s suggestion proved to 
be economically sound and resulted in 
a saving for the client and perhaps an 
increase in goodwill on the part of the 
owner towards all safety engineers in the 
future. 

Good service will often hold a risk. 
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“Imagine trying to make an insurance 
man inconspicuous!” 











Scxoor Instruction 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your courteous action 
in placing our name on your complimen- 
tary list for copies of your CasuaLty AND 
Surety JouRNAL. 

We have been able to pay less atten- 
tion to this important segment of busi- 
ness that is represented by insurance than 
I have liked. Largely this is a result of the 
fact that the school has given no specific 
instruction in any aspect of insurance. 
Nonetheless, I feel we ought to build up 
material against the time when instruc- 
tion will commence in this subject and, 
accordingly, your gift of THz CasuaLty 
AND SuRETY JOURNAL is something which 
I myself appreciate highly. We shall 
give it hearty welcome. 

D. 
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“*PEBBLES AND Rocks” 
Logan, W. Va. 
Dear Editor: 

If indefiniteness had crept into the 
Answers to the Questions on page 50, as 
it did in your “Hail Storm” story on page 
31, you would have ruined in your De- 
cember number one of the best articles I 
have read for some time. It reminded me 
forcibly of an actual case that occurred 
in a J. P. Court, in Milton, W. Va., 
about 30 years ago. 

One of the farmers in that locality had 
sued another farmer over the ownership 
of a cow. Witnesses were examined in an 
effort to determine the identity of the 
animal. The JP questioned one witness 
with the following result: Q. Do you 
know this cow? A. Yes, I do. Q. How 
long have you known her? A. Ever since 
she was a calf. Q. Was there any mark of 
identification on her? A. Yes, sir, she 
had a knot on her right fore leg. Q. How 
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large a knot? A. Oh, about the size of a 

rock, Q. Well, about what sized rock? 

A. Just an ordinary sized rock. 
BERNARD T. CALL 
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From AN AUTHOR 
San Diego, Cal. 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your letter of October 
2, 1944, I enclose a check for $1.50 for a 
subscription to THE JourNAL, because I 
am not yet directly associated with any 
insurance company. 

Incidentally, I am the author of six 
published books on technical subjects, 
and 3,000 published magazine and news- 
paper feature articles, I am now writing 
two texts, one on aircraft insurance for 
local agents, and one on aircraft inspec- 
tion for pilots, mechanics, etc., with 
application in the insurance field. 

This is definitely a subject of impor- 
tance to insurance executives for the long 
pull, although it will be several years 
before aircraft insurance will be more 
than a fairly profitable sideline. 

CuHar.es Epwarp CHAPEL 


— = 


His Boy 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Editor: 

I have just had the pleasure of reading 
the December issue of THe JourNAL. 
Needless to say, I was very much pleased 
over spotting the article on page 9 (Fight- 
ing Men of Insurance), since the man men- 
tioned is my oldest boy. 

If you could spare me 10 of these 
magazines, I would appreciate having 
them, You see, we have quite a few 
relatives. 

Cyrus C. WasHBURN 














Joun C. Barrows, comptroller, Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York, was 
educated in the DeVeaux school, Hobart 
College (A.B.) and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, re- 
ceiving the degree of M.B.A. in 1932. 
Since then, he has been with the Ameri- 
can Surety Company, in the following 
positions: personnel training 1932-33; 
assistant to manager of securities in- 
vestment division 1933-35; comptroller’s 
office 1935-42; elected deputy comp- 
troller in 1942 and comptroller in 1944. 
He is also comptroller of the New York 
Casualty Company. He was elected to 
the Phi Beta Kappa honorary fraternity 
in 1930. He is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Account- 
ants and Statisticians, serving on the 
fidelity and surety committee, and the 
committee on annual statement. He is 
also a member of the Controller’s In- 
stitute of America. (Insurance Companies 
and Their Financial Statements, page 51) 
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Tuomas N. Boate, recently-appointed 
director of the special service division 
of the National Conservation Bureau, 
was formerly chief of the traffic division 
of the Pennsylvania State Police, in 
which organization he rose from private 
to the grade of captain. As a member of 
the U. S. Naval Reserve, he saw over- 
seas service during World War I. Author 
of numerous articles on traffic control 




















and safety, he is active in the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, Fourteen-State Committee on 
Interstate Legislative Cooperation, Na- 
tional Safety Council and American 
Legion. (Brake Safety Campaign to be 
Launched, page 28) 
ee. FS 


Warner C. DANFORTH, supervisor of 
training, Employers’ Liability Assurance 
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state member company affiliation; see list on 
inside back cover.) To all others interested, 
$1.50. Orders for N.Y.C., add 1% for sales tax. 


OPINIONS. Authors have been invited to 
express their own personal opinions which are 
not necessarily always those of the Association. 


SCHEDULE. Published monthly throughout 
the year, except for a combined June-July 
issue and a combined August-September issue. 


OFFICES. Editorial and circulation, 60 John 
Street, New gi 7, N. Y. Publication office, 
Concord, N. H. (Advertising is not accepted.) 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Six weeks are re- 
—— for change of address to take effect. 
Please be sure to give old as well as new address. 


REPRODUCTION. Original material appear- 
ing in our columns may be reproduced without 
specific permission, if the usual credit is given. 


COPYRIGHT. The entire contents of the 
JourNAL are copyrighted 1945, by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and —T Executives, N.Y.C. 
Title registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Corp., Ltd. last wrote for THE JouRNAL 
in March, 1942, “You May Have a 
‘Bomb’ in your Basement,” p. 41. A 
graduate of Mitchell Military School 
and Northeastern University (B.B.A.), 
he. has been with the Employers’ Group 
for 17 years, working in the following 
capacities: special agent, agency super- 
visor, casualty manager and supervisor 
of training. Interested in the field of 
education, he has taught insurance courses 
at Boston University Evening College 
of Commerce, American Savings & Loan 
Institute, and at present is assisting the 
National Underwriter Company with 
correspondence courses. ( Trusted Employ- 
ees Cause Greatest Losses, page 47) 


+ 


ALEXANDER E, Fox, member of the legal 
staff of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, was admitted to the 
Bar in New York State in June 1931 
and was a practising lawyer until De- 
cember 1942. He joined the Association 
in January 1943. (I'll See My Lawyer, 
page 16) 


’ FF 


H. W. Herricn, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Engineering and Inspection 
Division of The Travelers Insurance 
Companies, is at present chairman of 
the Advisory Council to the War De- 
partment on Accident Prevention, chair- 
man of the War Department Safety 
Council and member of the Advisory 
Board to the Under-Secretary of War on 
Fire and Accident Prevention. Author 
of America’s first textbook on safety 
engineering, “Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention,” he has recently had published 
a new book, “Basics of Supervision.” 
(What Makes a Safety Engineer, page 11.) 


H. Lioyp Jones, deputy general at- 
torney, Phoenix-London Group, began 
his insurance career immediately upon 
arriving in this country from Wales, his 
first job being in ‘the accounting de- 
partment of the Globe Indemnity Co. 
in 1913, After serving as chief account- 
ant, statistician and comptroller for 
several insurance companies, in 1926 
he joined the London Guarantee as 
comptroller. In 1934 he became as- 
sistant manager and in 1938 deputy 
manager of the U. S. Branch of the Lon- 
don Guarantee. Meanwhile, in 1936, he 
had been appointed deputy general at- 
torney for the entire Phoenix-London 
Group. He is also a director and vice- 
president of the Phoenix Indemnity Co. 
and all affiliated fire companies. Mem- 
ber governing committee, Aero Insur- 
ance Underwriters and Casualty Ac- 
tuarial Society. Member American Le- 
gion and active in the Masonic Order. 
(Credit Insurance — Boon to Small Business, 


page 37) 


Credits. — Photographs: Pages 5 and 30 
from National Conservation Bureau; 
page 4 from Acme Newspictures; page 
10 from Center for Safety Education; 
page 24, “Women Engineers” from The 
Employers’ Group; page 25, “‘Hurri- 
cane” and “Collision” from Acme News- 
pictures, “Burglary” from International 
News Photos; page 26, “Fire” from 
Acme Newspictures, “Unusual Acci- 
dent” from Press Association, “Singer” 
from International News Photos; page 
27; “A Test for Drivér Reaction” from 
Center for Safety Education, “Alert” 
from Pyrene Manufacturing Company 
and “Display Features” from Aluminum 
Company of America. Art Work: Hor- 
ace T. Elmo, Robert Graves, George 
Malcolm-Smith, E, J. Roberts, Charles 
Skiles and Hull Studics, New York. 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
CASUALTY AND SURETY EXECUTIVES 


Representatives receive the JOURNAL by courtesy of one or more of the following 
member companies, through whose cooperation its publication is made possibiec 


Accident & Casualty Insurance Co. of Winterthur, Switzerland 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Company American Bonding Company of Baltin 
American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Employers’ Insurance Company 


American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Company 
American Re-Insurance Company American Surety Company of New York 
sankers Indemnity Insurance Company 
Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd 
Century Indemnity Company Columbia Casualty Company 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Connecticut Indemnity Company Eagle Indemnity Company 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation 
European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 
Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 
General Accident, Fire & Life Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


General Reinsurance Corporation Glens Falls Indemnity Company 
Globe Indemnity Company Great American Indemnity Company 
Guarantee Insurance Company Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. 
Home Indemnity Company Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Insurors Indemnity and Insurance Company 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd. 
London and Lancashire Indemnity Company 
Manufacturers Casualty Insurance Company Maryland Casualty Company 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company 
Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Company of New York 
National Automobile and Casualty Insurance Company 


National Surety Corporation New Amsterdam Casualty Company 
New England Casualty Insurance Company 
New York Casualty Company Norwich Union Indemnity Company 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. Pacific Indemnity Company 
Phoenix Indemnity Company Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
Royal Indemnity Company Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Company 
Seaboard Surety Company Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Standard Surety and Casualty Company of New York 
Sun Indemnity Company Travelers Indemnity Company 
rravelers Insurance Company United National Indemnity Company 


United States Casualty Company 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
United States Guarantee Company Western National Indemnity Company 
Yorkshire Indemnity Company 
Zurich General Accident & Liability Insurance Co., Ltd. 


RINTED IN U.S.A. BY RUMFORD PRESS, CONCORD.N. H. 
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* THEY NEVER GAVE UP, NEVER GAVE IN, 

“+ NEVER STOPPED UNTIL THEY MAD WON.” 
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TO BUILD AND FLY A HEAVIER-THAN-AIR MACHINE — 
WORKED, STUDIED, EXPERIMENTED. IN 1903— 

AT KITTY HAWK, NORTH CAROLINA —THEY SUCCEEDED, 

From THE TWELVE SECONDS OF THAT FIRST FLIGHT 

MODERN AVIATION HAS DEVELOPED =- A MAJOR 
RELIANCE OF AMERICA AT WAR — HOLDING 
INFINITE PROMISE FOR PEACE-TIME AMERICA 
TOMORROW=— IN JOBS, IN THE OPPORTUNITY 

FOR SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS ANO ACHIEVEMENT — 
IN PROMOTING WORLD UNDERSTANDING 
THROUGH THAT FREE EXCHANGE OF TRADE 

AND IDEAS WH/CH 1S BAS/C /N THE 

PROCESS OF DEMOCRACY. 














